CHAPTER IV 

BOG-LATIN 

The volume class-marked H 2 15 in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, is, or rather was, an unwieldy collection of waifs and 
strays — fragments of books most of which Time had devoured— 
bound together in a rudis indigestaque moles. In February 1898 
the collection was divided into two much more convenient parts. 
One leaf in this miscellany, formerly pp. 116-17, now pp. 41-2 
of the second part, is a sheet of paper with writing from the hand 
of the well-known Irish historian Dubhaltach mac Fir Bisigh 
(Duald mac Firbis, 1585-1670). Its contents consist of a vocabu- 
lary of factitious words, with a signification in Irish attached to 
each, arranged in four columns, two on each page. At the top 
of the first page is the heading, Duil^ Laithne and so sios * A Book 
of Latin here below * : at the bottom of the fourth column is the 
signature, in this form : 

Finit. Diihaltach Fir Bisigh 

adomcomhnuic 

1643 S*' maij 

Baile M^Aodhagdin] 

mo [iocc] 

'It endeth. Dubhaltach Fir Bisigh am I: 1643, 5th May. Baile 
Mic Aodhagain ( = Ballymacegan, Co. Tipperary) is my place.' 

The two words printed above in square brackets were apparently 
to be seen when Whitley Stokes made his transcript, over sixty 
years ago; but since then they have been torn from the leaf. 
Whitley Stokes published the text of the vocabulary, with an 
introduction and notes, and with a translation into Latin of the 
Irish explanations, in the second edition of his Goidelica.^ Later, 
the pages were reproduced in facsimile, but on a scale rather too 
small for pleasant reading, in the Journal of the Gypsy Lore 
Society, Series 11, vol. ii (1908-9), pp. 244-5. (The original leaf 
measures iif by 7/;^ inches.) I have collated Stokes's edition 

1 Throughout this book long vowels will be marked with a horizontal 
stroke, instead of the conventional but misleading 'acute accent*. 

2 Published in 1872: pp, 71-83. 
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with the MS., and have found it ahnost completely accxirate: the 
only serious error {gcith for gaoth, no. 283) had already been 
observed by Kuno Meyer.^ But there are one or two trifling 
misprints as well : and here and there Stokes has endeavoured to 
remodel the MS. forms in accordance with Middle Irish spelling. 
Thus for no. 15, tionnor, he prints tinnor, giving the MS. form in 
a footnote. It is doubtful whether it is desirable thus to stan- 
dardize an irresponsible jargon: in the present edition I have set 
forth the words (as well as the Irish explanations, which are very 
unsystematically spelt, and hardly ever shew the mark of vowel- 
prolongation) exactly as they appear in the MS. An exception 
is made in the case of the sjonbol 'vi*, which Stokes prints in 
that form: but as it clearly has everywhere the signification 'ui', 
which it possesses universally in Irish MSS., it would seem mis- 
leading to retain the 'v'. 

Duil Laithne is the name of the 'book', not of the jargon to 
which it introduces us. As a name for the latter, I have ventured 
to adopt the expression 'Bog-Latin*, a common derisive term 
for ' gibberish ' in Ireland, in order to distinguish it from ordinary 
Latin. 

When I examined the MS., I was surprised to find a number of 
additional words, which both Stokes and Meyer had* unaccount- 
ably overlooked, beneath the signature. They are here printed 
for the first time. As in Stokes's edition, the words are numbered 
for convenience of reference. In the manuscript, the vocabulary 
is expressed throughout by the formula 'Dairtinne .i. [ = id est] 
duine. Troicit .i. corp', and so forth. The words are not in 'list' 
form, one beneath the other: and needless to say no reference 
numbers are used. 

Stokes identified some of the words as genuine old or obsolete 
words, recorded by the ninth-tenth century glossator Cormac mac 
Cuillennain. Others he saw to be deformations of their Irish 
equivalents. But in many of his attempts at explaining these, he 
went astray, because he missed the clue detected and published 
by Professor Thumeysen, fourteen years afterwards.^ The prin- 
ciple is, that /or certain letters in the word, the name of the letter in 
the Irish or Ogham alphabet is substituted, [The names of the 
letters are the tree-names, already referred to, ante, p. 41.] It is 
as though a Greek, wishing for some reason to refer cryptically 

1 Journal, G.L.S. 11, ii, p. 245. 

2 'Du langage secret dit Ogham', Revue CelHque, vol. vii (i886), p, 169. 
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to a person called lason, should call him * lot'alphason ' : it is the 
converse of our expression ' Figure-of-8 ' or of the schoolboy joke 
'Qcumbers Wup\ This key unlocks many, perhaps most, of the 
riddles; but, as we shall see, it is not applicable to all of them.^ 

While there can be no doubt that Professor Thurneysen has 
found the principle of the construction of much of the Bog-Latin 
vocabulary, his identification thereof with the ' Ogham' of Morish 
O'Gibellan is open to question — though not, perhaps, to the severe 
rebuke which it received from the pen of Mr H. F. Berry.^ The 
very sound conclusion of Professor Thurneysen's paper — que la 
connaissance de ce jargon ait etc jugee une qualite digne d'etre 
mentionnee dans les annates, ceta ne parte pas trop en faveur de ta 
culture intellectuelle de VIrelande au moyen dge~is a good argtunent 
against the identification suggested. Bog-Latin is too naive to 
have been taken seriously, even in the Middle Ages. A little con- 
sideration of the classes into which we can group the words chosen 
for deformation leads to the inference that this is no scholars' 
vocabulary; it is of the earth, earthy. Parts of the body, garments, 
utensils, human occupations, cooking vessels, food, music, animals, 
metals, a few natural geographical features, colours, points of the 
compass, some commonplace verbs, relationships, numerals — 
these are what interested those who contrived it. It resembles 
the freak of a pack of schoolboys more than anything else: and 
the same explanation is indicated by some touches of coarseness, 
such as the unpleasant rendering of ' flesh-meat ' by a word which 
means 'maggot'. I regret to learn, from a schoolgirl relative, of 
a modern analogy even less agreeable, current among her asso- 
ciates — the term ' dead baby ' applied to a suet dumpling ! 

Besides, if this were really *the speech called Ogham*, it would 
be so called in the MS., and not ridiculously labelled 'Latin'. 

We can never expect to interpret all these words : nor can it be 
hoped that all the suggestions given below are successful 'hits'. 
Many of the words may have owed their origin to some combina- 
tion of circumstances, now utterly irrecoverable. Here again an 
instructive modern analogy is at hand. Probably every family, 
even of moderate size, has a more or less extensive vocabulary of 

^ The cypher called Ogam romesc Bres [ante, p. 46) differs in degree : 
there apparently every letter of the concealed words is spelt out one by one. 
In Bog-Latin, only one or two letters of each word are called by their 
names. 

* Journal^ Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, vol. xxxii (1902), 
pp. 158 ff. 
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current words and phrases, the sources of which may have been 
forgotten — may even never have been known to the junior 
members — but which are quite comprehensible in the household, 
though totally unintelligible outside. How could any non-initiate 
guess that * to sing the hundredth psalm ' meant ' to fetch a glass 
of water ' — as it does in a family known to me ? If he be admitted 
to the domestic arcana so far as to learn the phrase and its 
meaning, how could he guess the nexus between the two ideas — a 
chance remark made upon a midsummer day, that to allow the 
heated water to run off from the cold-water tap took about as 
long a time as it would take to perform the act of piety specified? 
For all we know, the links between some of these Bog-Latin words 
and their meanings may be just as fantastically casual. 

Meaningless words, and proper names, are notoriously liable to 
corruption in the course of scribal transmission. This vocabulary 
has certainly suffered at the hands of its copyists. In a few cases 
it is possible to suggest emendations, more or less certain; but 
we cannot legitimately assume that a word is necessarily corrupt 
because we are unable to explain it. Corruption is probably 
indicated by the many forms in which some of the Ogham names 
appear: the copyists failed to recognize them, embedded in the 
different words, and transcribed them in a haphazard fashion. 

The most probable date for the vocabulary is some time in the 
latter part of the fifteenth century. This is not rendered impossibly 
late by the presence of ancient words recorded by Cormac : a copy 
of his glossary may have been accessible to, and utilized by, the 
inventors of the jargon. We should wander in a sad maze of error, 
in criticizing undated English compositions, if we were invariably 
to accept the chronological indications of words like *methinks% 
'yclept', 'albeit' and so forth, at their face value! 

In Stokes's edition of O'Donovan's translation of Cormac's 
Glossary, he made the tentative suggestion that some of these 
hard words may be of Pictish origin. This is possible, and would 
be extremely interesting if it could be proved. Every scrap of 
that lost language is welcome. But it is only a possibility at best, 
and in any case leads us nowhere. To try to explain anything on 
earth with the help of Pictish is as futile as to try to illuminate 
crepuscular shadows by means of the blackness of Tartarus. 

Of special interest are the words which Bog-Latin and Shelta 
have in common: of equal interest axe the abrupt contrasts be- 
tween the two languages. Consideratioa at these points must 
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(4) Consonants also are omitted, especially when they exist in 
the name of the letter ' oghamized ' : thus cuile becomes coLL-ue, not 
coLL-uile. Sometimes they are omitted when this reason does not 
exist, as when merdrech becomes MUiN-drech, not MUiN-er-drech. 

The following is a list of all the Ogham letter-names used; for 
convenience we call the substitution of the Ogham name ' ogham- 
izing': with the adjective termination, 'oghamizing adjectivally*. 
In this list, the correct forms are printed first, in capital letters: 
varieties follow, in italics. Those in square brackets are not found 
in the vocabulary. 



B 


BEITH, heth, bet, bed 


NG 


[getal], goiihial, goith, 


L 


LUIS, lois, los, les, lu$, lose. 




geitheil 




leisc, loisg, loisc 


Z 


[straif] 


F 


FERN 


R 


RUis, rois, ros, rus, roisc, rose 


S 


SAIL 


A 


AiLM, eilm 


N 


N IN , niam {? ) , nann (? ) , nion 





CNN, oind, ond, an, oinc 


H 


[huath], cuith, caith 


U 


uiR, ur 


D 


DAIR, dauY, der, dur 


E 


EDAD, eo 


T 


TINNE, tionn, thini 


I 


idad] iodad'-m> iodamm^ 


C 


COLL, cuill, cut, caill 


EA 


ebad] 


Q 


[queirt], cert, cirt 


01 


piR] 


M 


MUIN, man, mun, main, 


UI 


UILLENN] 




muinc, mine 


lA 


iphin] 


G 


GORT, gart 


AE 


emhancoll] amloic 



DCIL LAITHNE AND SO SIOS 

1. Dairtinne dtm^ ' person*, dair-tinne = 'D,T. ' This is one of 

a number of words having what we may call 'elemental' 
meanings, which are represented by their initial letters, 
oghamized. Thus 17 Luis = /(«»*) 'hand': 60 FERN=/(er) 
'man': 66c daur=I>(ui) 'God': 136 vR=«{fc), properly ok 
' bad ': 1406 miSB^t{aUmik) 'earth '. In this particular case 
the simple initial could not be used, as that was already pre- 
empted by DAUR ('God'). The inventors therefore added 
their word TixxE 'earth* bx defining purposes, so that the 
significance of the wonl is 'the god of earth'. 

2. Troicit carp 'body'. This seems to be a genuine old word. 

Cormac offers one of his goessiroTk etymologies of the word 
foikrucud 'washing* as trockii 'a bodv', fo 'under' [water]. 
Quoted by Stokes: the ^wd is by him connected with Latin 
trxmcus. 

^ See no. 92 for the eniassticm of this. 
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3. Muinbuid menma 'mind', muin is the oghamized initial: the 

word is formed in the same way as 37 a DUR-buid = ^^a/g 
'pin', and more doubtfully 155 Ti's-hmd merges 'which 
ariseth'. The termination is arbitrary^ so far as I can sec. 

4. Cud ceann 'head'. A genuine word: see Kuno Mc^^r, 

tributions to Irish Lexicography, under Caut, Cod, Cud, 

5. Fualasg foil 'hair'. Stokes prints fualasc, and compares a 

word fualascach, glossing 'arbusta' in the St John's College 
Psalter {Goidelica^^ p. 60). But there can be little doubt that 
it is a jargon word, cognate with the Shelta halast, 

6a. Eochaille einech 'face'. Conceivably this difficult word was 
evolved thus, edad is the oghamized initial: this word means 
'yew'. Another word for 'yew' is eo: but as this also means 
'salmon', a defining word chaille, meaning 'of a forest', is 
added. 

6^. Aga (same meaning). An apocopated form of the common 
word agaid 'face'. 

7. Sabar suil ' eye '. One of several words formed by substituting 

the syllable bar, or something like it, for the termination. 
Such are 8 sro-pur = sron 'nose': 16 cu- far = cos 'foot, leg': 
131 BX-hax — argad 'silver': 135^ ma-bar = mor 'great': 1476 
li-ber==/^r 'sea'. Compare the modem public-school or uni- 
versity slang brekker, bedder, footer, for 'breakfast', 'bed- 
maker', 'football', et multa similia: these are absolutely 
analogous. 

8. Sropur sron 'nose'. See foregoing article. 

9. Beilfiesg bel 'mouth'. This is a kind of kenning, the literal 

meaning of which is 'mouth-switch'. Conceivably there is a 
reference to i\iG,flesg or rod which is the stem-line upon which 
Ogham letters are formed. 

10. Feirchinn fiacail 'tooth'. Originally another kenning, fer 
cinn 'man of a head', clearly a sort of punning corruption of 
the Irish word; but corrupted by scribes after the meaning 
had been forgotten. 

11. Ligair ienga 'tongue'. This is another of Cormac's words; 
he gives it in the form ligur, 

12. Groithial 'gini'. This abbreviation is expanded, by Stokes, 
greini, and translated, with a query, 'whiskers': apparently 
thinking of Cormac's grend, O'Clery's grenn 'beard'. From 
the neighbouring words v.e may judge that it denotes some 
part of the head, but the expansion and the translation are 
alike doubtful. As for the word itself, the r is to be ehded: 
it \vill then be possible to explain it as a form of getal, the 
name appropriated for the sign of NG ; compare 51 goithiall- 
did^gad 'a withe': 64 QuriYiih-lt— giolla 'a boy'. 
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13. Baicead braige * neck \ As Stokes observes, O'Ciery's 
Glossary gives bacad = ' neck\ 

14. Drogmall dmim 'back'. The consonantal skeleton of the 
Irish word, farced with nonsense syllables, =^r-og-w-all: 
compare 85 sc-eg-lan — salann. This is one of the commonest 
of all devices in forming an artificial speech. 

15. Tionnor ton ' podex\ This is the Shelta tur, with the initial 
oghamized: xiONN-or. 

16. Cufar cos 'foot, leg'. See no. 7 above. 

17. Luis lamh 'hand, arm'. The initial oghamized. 

18. Bisi mer 'finger'. The same word reappears at no. 46 in the 
sense deimis ' shears '. It is apparently the Welsh hys ' finger '. 
A similar word appears in orthodox Irish, but only in the 
expression bisi ega 'an icicle'. 

19. Aicris inghin [finger]- miW Obscure: query, Greek IvdKpoig. 

20. Bethul biach' penis' 1 These words may be taken together. 

21. Losuill caw/^ 'testicle'/ The first word is the oghamized 
initial (the first letter of the Ogham alphabet) + the arbitrary 
syllable -ul : the second is formed by analogy with the second 
letter of the Ogham alphabet: beth-u1, Los-uill. The varia- 
tions in spelling of the added syllable are due to the scribes. 
For the formative compare 142 usguile [which perhaps should 
be usgvii\\]~uisge 'water', and possibly 200 csiiW — cler 
'cleric*. And for more or less similar doublets of words see 
nos. 121, 122 and 279, 280. 

22. Goll caoch' blind', A perversion of the Irish word ia//' blind'. 

23. Coich cnaimh 'bone'. This is perhaps a genuine word, but 
so far as I am aware it occurs only once, in the tale called 
Tain Bo Cualnge (ed. Windisch, p. 371), where we read 
for coich a mtiineoil, which would thus appear to mean 'on 
the bone of his neck'. 

24. Muincedan w^^Aow 'middle'. Oghamized initial with adjec- 
tive termination, de-aspirated: MuiN-c-edan. 

25. Slacc claideabh ' sword'. Stokes quotes from O'Reilly's Irish 
Dictionary a word slacdn 'club', which appears to be a 
diminutive of this. 

26. Cuitheilm cluas 'ear'. In the MS. we find 'cuitheilm o .i. 
cluas': but the 'o' is an insertion by a different hand, in 
different ink. It should be on the other side of the sign .i. , 
for it is really an alternative explanation : is another word 
for 'ear' in Irish. It helps to unravel this rather recondite 
word. Cuith-eilm is for huath-ailm, which spells ha. This 
is meant for ho : an unnecessary h prefixed to an initial vowel 
is a commonplace in Middle Irish; and we shall find several 
cases of oscillation between a and in this vocabulary. 
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27. Caithen cac 'excrement*. Here again caith = HUATH, and 
the word spelt is thus hen. En is an old word for water, made 
use of by Cormac in his etymology of miin 'xurine'. The 
association of ideas need not be emphasized. 

28. Dercuill derc 'eye*. This may be formed with the -uill 
suffix which we have already seen in nos. 20, 21 : but on the 
whole it is more probably a corruption of dur-coll (ogham- 
ized d-c, the initial and final) . 

29. Coimhgeall cochall 'hood\ Apparently nothing more than 
a facetious mispronunciation of the Irish word, on the level 
of the Cockney's picture-skew for 'picturesque'. 

30. Brael brat ' mantle*. This looks wrong, and may be corrupt. 
It is possibly for br-AiL(M), equivalent to the first three letters 
of the Irish word; but no weight can be attached to this 
suggestion, and the word must be left doubtful. 

31. Crosar ionar * tunic'. This perversion seems to be suggested 
by a common MS. contraction, whereby the cross-like symbol 
I represents in. For ion is thus substituted crois 'a. cross'. 

32. Luisnech niamnach line 'shirt'. Niamnach is probably for 
nionnach, the two w's having become differentiated by a 
natural and frequent process. We should then have luis- 
nech-NiON-nech, corresponding to the spelling L-e-N-e, the 
consonants being oghamized. How then does nech corre- 
spond to e} Perhaps arbitrarily: but perhaps because nech 
in Irish means 'person', and an t-e also means 'the person, 
he who'. By this means a kenning was produced, meaning 
something like 'shining, sparkling', which would be suitable 
enough to describe a white hnen garment. 

33. Carosar corrt{h)ar * iringe*. The Irish word is shortened (by 
a loss of th, frequent in the vocabulary) to corar and the middle 
letter is oghamized : ca-ROS-ar. 

34a. Ailmsi asan' s\ioe\ Word shortened and initial oghamized : 
AiLM-si = asz. 

34 &. Oindsi (same meaning). Same process, with a vowel-shift 
= ON-si = osi. 

35 . Deilenn corb maolasa ' sandals '. This seems to be an obscure 
kenning, literally meaning 'spear of chariots', suggested by 
some now unknown circumstance. 

36. Crionna cris 'girdle'. An arbitrary substitution, having 
some analogy with ' rhyming slang ' — we may call it ' allitera- 
tive slang' — and suggested by crinna 'wise'. 

37 «. Durbuid dealg 'pin'. See the analogous 3 muinbuid. 
376. Delesg (same meaning). De-UES-g, the I oghamized (les 
miswritten for luis). 
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38- Cotan laoch 'hero, warrior', (i) De-aspirate [iaoc]: (2) re- 
verse co-la: (3) substitute for Id ('day') the word which, 
whatever its origin, reappears in the Shelta tan, with the 
same meaning. The word could have been produced in this 
way, but that is a different thing from saying that it was so 
produced! No other suggestion occurs to me, and on the 
whole it is better to admit that its etymology is obscure. 

39a. Crisgeo gaoi 'javelin'. If we take geo as a perversion of 
gaoi, this word would mean ' girdle-j avelin ' : but that is not 
very intelligible. Another obscurity. 

39 Z>. Goithni (same meaning). A contraction of GOiTHiAL-ni: see 
no. 12. The termination -ni is also found in 78 creithne = 
criathar * sieve ' ; 1 17 a cetaimni = cairigh ' sheep ' ; 132 onduenne 
— uma 'copper'. But see alternative explanations of the two 
last in their own articles. 

40. Sgillenn sgian 'knife'. Apparently sgi-n with the arbitrary 
lien inserted. Compare 108 pip-\en-nan==tiompandn * tam- 
bourine'. Uncertain. 

41. Lethten altan 'vaiZor\ Apparently an arbitrary modification 
of the Irish word. 

42. Loam loman 'rope'. Perhaps another modification based 
upon MS. conventions (like 31 crosar, above). Loman would 
be written 'loan', and if badly written this would resemble 
'loan', which would mean loaran. It may be that this was 
an actUcd mistake in reading committed by some student, 
and perpetuated in semi-mockery by his fellows: compare 
284 bellit. 

43. Berrech brothrach 'a bed-cover' (or, 'a rich garment'). This 
is a contraction of the word, analogous to that in no. 33, 
where corrthar becomes corar; but in the present case none 
of the letters are oghamized. The sound of th is very apt to 
disappear in Bog-Latin. 

44. Gortlomnach gemin ' sl iettev ' . An adjectival form derived 
from loman 'a rope' (see no. 42, above) with gort (~g) 
prefixed. This is therefore a case of initial oghamization with 
a defining adjective added — 'the ropey G'. 

45. Betbec Math 'flower'. This should doubtless be B^TK-becc 
'the little B'. Compare 113 beth-an 'the noble B' (~bo 
'cow') and 128 bed- ban 'the white B' ( — bradan 'salmon'). 

46. Bisi deimis 'shears'. Doubtless from the finger-like ap- 
pearance of the tool: see no. 18. 

47. Cremad crann 'tree' (or 'wood', or 'pole'). Apparently 
another wilful MS. misreading, 'crad' [ — crand) being read 
as though 'cfad' (~cr(e)mad). 
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48. Collann calg 'sword'. Clearly like no. 44, an oghamized 
initial with a defining word added: coLL-(l)ann 'the C of 
blades'. 

49. Giusalath guin * wound', or giuchnad (a word of uncertain 
meaning). Obscure. Conceivably a kenning, * javelin-shield' 
(compare the modern phrase 'you will stop a bullet ' = be 
shot). For giu might =gaoi (compare 39a, cris-geo) and 
salath may be the same word as is rendered sebath in no. 50. 
But this is mere guesswork, faute de mieux. 

50. Sebath sgiath 'shield'. This word looks wrong: it should 
surely be SAiL(=:s)-ath.^ See preceding article. 

51. Goithiallad ^a^ 'withe', goithiall ( = GETAL) + a^. 

S2a, Clitach ^/^^>^c^' cleric 'Wj^Q^gj^ the Bog-Latin words have 

52 &. Cliath (same meaning)/ a general resemblance to their 

Irish equivalents, their actual formation is obscure ; but we 

may compare 62 cetech = ceallach 'ecclesiastic' and 200 

caili = cler 'cleric'. 

53. Bethlosach hathach (a rare word, glossing moribundus in the 
Saint-Gall copy of Priscian: see Meyer's Contributions, s.v. 
Thurneysen would emend it to hlathach 'buttermilk'. There 
is, however, another word for blathach below, no. 100). The 
word seems to be formed analogously to no. 45, and the other 
words there quoted — beth Itach ' the wretched B ', the initial 
of the adjective being also oghamized (los = luis = /). 

54. Aeile * leach' (query, leacht 'a grave', or leac 'a stone'). 
Apparently a sort of anagram; but obscure. 

55. Muindrech meirdreach 'harlot'. Oghamized initial -h last 
syllable: muin {~m)^-drech. 

56. Ondach aithech 'tenant'. The first syllable is ond, the 
oghamized 0, For the vowel-shift, for a, compare 34 5, 
oindsi = asa«. 

57. Eorosnach ahh 'abbot'. Apparently a word formed like 
no. 53: Eo rosnach. Eo may be meant for the letter e, as 
in no. 6, above: or it may have the meaning 'salmon', used 
in the figurative sense (as sometimes in poetry) of 'chief, 
lord'. Rosnach will then be an adjective beginning with r 
(ROS = RUis^r): probably ruithneach 'brilliant, splendid'. 

58. Roiscith ft ' king '. This is the initial adjectivally oghamized 
Kois-c, as in no. 24, plus -ith, a lengthening of the final 
vowel: th is a mere breathing. 

1 It might even conceivably be a blundered version of the Hebrew 

\:r)p (selet) 'a shield \ 

7-2 
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59- Oirthine oigthigern, a word for which the German 'Junker' 
is perhaps the best available translation. Et5Tiiologically it 
means 'young' {og), 'lord' {tigherna), and is represented by 
the oghamized initials oiR ( = oi) tinne ( = ^). 

60. Fern fer 'man'. See no. i: initial oghamized. 

61. Biairt 6^m 'woman'. Compare the Shelta 6 'or'. 

62. Cetech c^a//ac/t 'hermit, ecclesiastic*. See no. 52, above. 

63. Eongort ingen 'girl, daughter'. Apocopated to ing, and the 
g oghamized (gort). For the vowel-shift eo>i, compare 
69 eonann = ^aw. 

64. Geitheille giolla 'boy, attendant', geitheil ( = getal)-|-/^. 
The vowel-shift appears to be arbitrary, or may be the work 
of copyists. Here and elsewhere getal is used instead of 
GORT, merely for the sake of added complication. 

65. Muincoll mac 'son, boy'. Consonants oghamized, vowel 
omitted: muin-coll. 

66a. Tec \Bia 'God'. The -mudh in the second of these 

66 &. TiamudhJ words is presumably muadh 'great', so that the 
two words are practically the same: Teo = Tia. This seems 
to be merely a wilful mispronunciation of Dta. 

66c. Daur (same meaning). The initial oghamized; see no. i. 

67a. Tinim t(e)ine ' fire \ The first syllable with -zw- added — an 
arbitrary suffix. Compare 169 fer-im=^r 'true'. 

6yb, Fuilgen (same meaning). An etymology — Latin fulgens — 
which Stokes considers (and rejects) is on the whole the most 
probable. 

68. Baisi dabhach 'tub'. Obscure, unless from O'Reilly's baise 
'round'. 

69. Eonann tan 'cup'. Compare 63 eon-gort = tM-g(eM). The 
nann is possibly a corruption of NiON = n, 

70. Coiclenn ciolurn ' pitcher '. It is just conceivable that ciolurn 
was analysed into c-iolur-n, the iolur equated to iolar 'an 
eagle': that translated into Latin, aquila, and c-aquila-n 
became corrupted in pronunciation or writing to c-oicle-nn. 
It is the sort of thing these silly boys would do ! 

71. Collscoin cuirm 'ale', coll ( = c) + scoi (cf. Shelta skai 
' water ')+ arbitrary w. But perhaps the -scon is itself an 
arbitrary suffix: compare 198 sailscon. 

72. Muadailm oilldearb 'large bucket'. Muadh-AUM 'large A'. 
The connexion between this and the signification is, however, 
obscure, unless the A be the initial of aighen 'pan, vat' (see 
no. 79 below)* 
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73. Coillsge cuad 'wooden cup\ The -sge termination is some- 
thing Uke -sgith in 2 17 a muin-sgith = mag 'plain*: but the 
word is obscure, coill is presumably coll = c. 

74. Bruinioch mias 'platter*. Perhaps we may equate to 
hruinech * a ship ' (Meyer, Coniributions) . 

75. Boige caire 'pot*. According to Cormac, boge or boige was 
the name of a magical 'cauldron of covetousness '. 

y6a. Cluipit clock 'stone*. Perhaps it should be cluipist: 122 
\mpist ==htch ' a mouse', and so cluipist would be cluck. Even 
so have I heard the children of an Arab gentleman named 
Barakat facetiously referred to as 'the Barakittens*. 

766. Coparn (same meaning) : c-hpar (see no. 7) +n (see no. 71). 

77. Scartlann scaball ' kettle'. Obscure. Sca-rt-1 seems to corre- 
spond to sca-ba-l, but the actual connexion cannot be traced. 

78. Creithne criathar 'sieve'. Analogous to the sabar-group 
(no. 7 ante) : the first part of the Irish word with an arbitrary 
termination. See 39 & goithni. 

79. Artoichenn aigken 'pan'. Oichenn looks like a perversion 
of the Irish word, with the favourite a-o vowel-shift. The 
prefixed art may be the word art, which inter alia means 
'noble' or 'a chief. For references see Meyer, Contributions. 

80. Loisgestar lestar 'vessel'. Initial oghamized in adjective 
form = LOISG ( — LUisc)-estar. 

81. Anrad biad'ioo&\ I cannot suggest an explanation, unless 
it be a wilful mispronunciation of annlann 'sauce'. 

82. Doib deogk 'drink'. Apparently a quasi-childish mispro- 
nunciation, possibly helped into shape by the verb do ib 
'he drank'. 

83. Muincir mir 'mouthful'. Initial oghamized in adjective 
form, MUiN-c-2>. 

84. Betroisgenn bairgen ' cake '. bet ( = beith ^b)-\- ROis (= RUis 
^r)-\~gen, with the final n doubled, perhaps intentionally, 
or perhaps by a copyist's error. 

85. Sceglan salann 'salt'. For sc- corresponding to an initial 
s- compare 235 sciWh^t = siorlaige. For the formation of the 
rest of the word, compare no, 14 above, drogmall = ^rwm. 

86. Anros arhar 'fruit'. Apparently AN( = ONN = o = a)4-ROS 
( = Rns = y): the first and last letters oghamized, and the 
form further modified by the a-o vowel-shift. 

87. Bloa ubla ' apple '. An anagram ; a rare device in this jargon. 

^d>. Gortran caincnn 'leek'. The same word is used at no. 107 
for ciiislinn 'a flute', gokt is g; but the connexion of the 
jargon word with either of its Irish equivalents is obscure. 
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89. Roinn coirm 'ale*. Roinn means *a portion, share*; and it 
may be that ale was doled out to the students in the refectory 
in measured quantities. Drink is not infrequently referred 
to by its consumers in quantitative terms (*give me half-a- 
pint', and so forth) ; the actual name of the substance being 
understood. 

90. Ailmis as ' milk '. ailm ( = a)-\-i (to help pronunciation) + s. 

91. Mincill mil 'honey*. Formed as in no. S^: m(u)in + c( = w) 
+ iL Final I doubled like n in no. 84. 

92 . lo damm im ' butter * . This is apparently for id ad { = t)+m: 
the final d of the letter-name has been assimilated to the m. 

93. Collruim feoil 'flesh-meat*. This is coLi. { = c) + ruim, i.e. 
cruim 'a worm, maggot': a kenning, would-be-humorously 
depreciatory, hke the millionaire*s ' my old 'bus ' for his latest 
extravagance in motor-cars or aeroplanes. 

94. Gech Sflj7/^e 'salted provision'. Quite obscure. 

95. Sailailm saill 'fat*. SAiL( = s)4-AiLM( = a): the first two 
letters oghamized, with the additional suggestion of a parody 
of the word itself. 

96. Gortgruth gruth' curds'. In the MS. thefirst t is expuncted: 
but the deleting-point should be under the following g, for 
the word is obviously GORT{—g)+ruth. 

97. Gortrus ^n^s 'cheese*. A similar formation: GORT(=^)-|-rws. 

98. Muincedhg medhg' whey\ Identicalinconstruction tono. 83: 
MUiN-c ( = m) + edhg. 

99. Muinchidh miodh 'mead*. Similar to the last, except that 
the adjectival formation is here allowed to keep its aspirate: 
MUIN-CH ( = w) -h idh. 

100. Brasach hlathach 'buttermilk*. A wilful perversion of the 
word, formed by interchanging the related sounds r-Z and 
s-th. 

loi. Lemocen lemhnacht 'new milk'. A rather complex forma- 
tion: apocope of final /, de-aspiration of the nth and the ch, 
and reversal of the second syllable. This is much more like 
a Shelta than a Bog-Latin process. 

102. Muadhgalan muillenn (so written, with the second / ex- 
puncted) 'a mill*. ilfwa^^=:'great'-|-^a/an = 'a puff of 
\vind'(??): if so, presumably suggesting a windmill, not 
known to have been in use in Ireland in mediaeval times. 
The etymology' is admittedly longe petitum, but so, I venture 
to think, is Stokes's endeavour to connect the word with the 
root gY7, meaning 'grinding*. We must class it among the 
'obscurities*. 
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103. Amloicit aith' oven', amloic seems to be a perversion of 
EMANCOLL=(a^ or ai), and the it represents the ith of the 
Irish word. 

104. Culorn com* horn*. cuL( = cOLL = c)-|-om. 

105. Culaire cornaire 'homer'. An abbreviation of what would 
be in full culornaire. 

106. Ninan tiompan 'drum*. This is a sort of rhyming slang, 
the letter-name nion being used, not because there is an 
N in the beginning of the word, but because it is suggested 
by the sound of the first syllable. Compare 205 nionta ~ cainte 
'satirist'. 

107. Gortran cni slmn ' ^ute\ See no. 88. 

108. Piplennan tiompandn 'tambourine'. This seems to be an 
artificial perversion : piplennan < tiplennan < timplennan < 
tiompancin. For the intrusion of lenn see no. 40, above. 

109. Daurrusus druth 'jester, fool'. daur( = dair = ^)+rus 
( = RUis = r)+us, a perversion of uth. For s<th, compare 
no. 100, above. 

no. Eabadcoll ech'horse*. ebad ( = m) -h coll ( = c) . The word 
de-aspirated and spelt oghamically. 

111. Ebandan ^cA 'horse '\ stokes translates ech under no. no 

112. Ebathan lair 'mare'/ as grex equonim, and under no. in 
as eqims; his reason for doing so is not clear. This pair of 
words is interesting, for it seems to contain a stray tag of 
Hebrew — ben 'son' and bath 'daughter' being inserted into 
the masculine and feminine words respectively. The initial E 
doubtless stands for ech: the final an is like the otiose n in 
71 collscoin. 

113. Bethan bo 'cow'. See no. 45 above. 

114. Daurailm da^nh 'ox'. DAUR( = ^-|-AiLM( = rt): the first 
two letters. 

115. Duraibind dartaid ' yearling calf. ' The aibind (" pleasant ") 
dur(^).' An oghamized initial with qualifying adjective. 
Compare 45 betbec, and others enumerated in the same article. 
Compare also 240 a daurutan 'my little D', corresponding 
to the Irish a laegotican 'my little calf— a term of endear- 
ment. 

116. Buiglen laogh 'calf. Stokes has probably hit the nail on 
the head by comparing Latin bucula. 

iiya. Cetaimni cairigh, caora (written cairidh) 'sheep'. Aimni 
is most likely a corruption, in speech or writing, of ainmide 
'animal' (compare pist=/>^a5/ 'beast', 'reptile', in nos. 121, 
122). The word would thus mean 'first animal' but it is 
probably mere aUiterative slang. Compare no. 118 a, below. 
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117ft. Rosea (same meaning). A reversal of the syllables of the 
word: ra-cao, simplified, and the r of the new first syllable 
oghamized; ROs( = RUis = y). 

Ii8a. Glaedmuine gabar ' g02it\ There can be little doubt that 
this is a corrupt form, and that it was originally similar in 
shape to cetaimni, no. 117 a above, and in the form glet- 
(or perhaps even get-) aimni. A metathesis of the ai and the 
m has somehow taken place. These two words formed a 
couplet like nos. 121, 122 and 279, 280. 

118 ft. Gairmnech (same meaning). This is a development of 
no. 118 fl. Glaed- has suggested glaod 'a call, cry', for which 
is substituted gairm (same meaning), and the termination 
has been shortened and made adjectival. 

119. Muinscuill muc 'pig'. muin( = w)-|-coll( = c); compare 
the same combination for mac 'son' (no. 65, above). The s 
has probably been interjected artificially, owing to the neces- 
sity of differentiating these two words. 

120. Collar cw 'hound'. For coll-ur. 

121. Caipist cat cat' \ These two analogous words are the 

122. Luipist /wcA 'mouse'/ beginning of the Irish words, with 
pi(a)st 'beast', 'reptile' substituted for the terminations. 

123. Luathan en 'bird*. A diminutive from luaih 'swift', used 
as a kenning. 

124. Seaman sionnach 'fox'. May be an example of initial 
sc — 5 (see no. 85, above): but possibly derived from sceamh 
' a bark, a howl '. Obscure. 

125. Loman patu 'hare'. Formed similarly to the two pre- 
ceding, but the origin is quite obscure. 

126. Orail eilit'dieer\ Professor Thurneysen, no doubt rightly, 
emends this word to osail, i.e. o-|-sail( = 5), os, another 
word for deer. 

127. Roscon ton 'seal'. Initial adjectivally oghamized: Ros-c 

128. Bedban bradan 'salmon'. See no. 45. 

129. Snuad cech lus 'any sort of plant'. Perhaps a kenning: 
snt4ad=*ha.iT\ according to Cormac. 

130. Bibe beck 'bee'. A case of reduplication — a rare device. 
Compare 165 eieinel = aM^/. 

131. Arbar argad 'silver'. One of the -bar group of words: see 
no. 7, above. 

132. Onduenne uma 'copper'. The simplest explanation of this 
strange-looking word is that it is miswritten for O'sv-timae. 
For an otiose letter, oghamized, and prefixed to the Irish 
word, compare 211 'DAVR'lar=^lar 'floor'. 
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133. Ergrand iarann 'iron'. This word suggests another touch 
of Shelta formation : in that language gr is constantly used 
for disguising words, so that ergrand might represent iav- 
gt-ann. This is probably the way in which the word is formed, 
but the Shelta analogy may be a mere coincidence : it must 
not be overlooked that in Shelta gr is used as an initial 
sound only. 

134. Betenghort hech 'bee'. We have already had a word for 
'bee' at no. 130. Becli is written quite clearly and unmis- 
takably in the MS.: but Stokes is probably right in emending 
it to hecc 'smair, especially as the word which follows im- 
mediately is equated to mor 'great*. Assuming this, the 
word must be analysed BET-en-GORT, where en is a name 
for e formed on the analogy of on for 0. This implies the late 
spelling beg: before about 1500, the word would usually be 
spelt bee or becc. If we are to retain the sense ' bee \ the word 
would apparently mean beth i ngort 'a B in a field'. 

135a. Muinrois wor 'great', muin-rois: the consonants ogham- 
ized, as in no. 65. 

135^, Ma bar (same meaning). One of the -bar words: see no. 7. 

136. Ur olc 'bad'. This word is recorded in Cormac. 

137. Manaith maith 'good'. UAN-aith: initial oghamized. 

138. Fairc forguth. As obscure as its alleged meaning. 

139. Nionon ninth 'heaven'. Evidently one of the 'elemental' 
words noticed under no. i, represented by their oghamized 
initial: nion = w. It is redupHcated (see no. 130); but I 
suspect that in the original MS. the entry read nion on A. 
nimh ' Nton that is, which is nimh\ 

140 a. Tamor talamh ' earth '. Apparently one of the -bar words, 
though there is no other case of this nasal form of the suffix. 

140 ft. Tinne (same meaning). The initial oghamized. See no, i. 

I4r. Bar muir'seo.'. In Cormac. 

142. Usguile uisge 'water' (the word is misprinted Vsgulie in 
Stokes's edition) . Evidently the first syllable with an arbitrary 
suffix uile (or perhaps uill: see nos. 20, 21). 

143. Ged fidh 'wood'. Origin doubtful. It looks like a piece 
of common rhyming slang, the Irish word being de-aspirated, 

144. Bliadh s/za& 'mountain'. A similar rhyming slang effect, 

145. Ruodmarg moin 'bog'. Quite obscure. Ruod may con- 
ceivably come from ruad 'red*, but this cannot be stressed. 

146. Certlus cealbh. Whatever this word may mean, it is denoted 
by oghamizing the lirst two consonants: CERT = gf, LUS = /. 
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147a. Loircis lev 'sea'. We may compare 153 hais-cis in its 
formation, but neither word is very intelligible. Possibly this 
word should be emended to LOis-c-is. 

147 &. Liber (same meaning). A -bar word; see no. 7. 

148. Daurun dun'iort\ Initial oghamized: DAUR + wn. 

149. Fedseng nad 'rump*. A coarse schoolbo5dsh kenning, 
meaning literally ' narrow pipe *. 

150. Oinciu Ere 'Ireland'. An initial vowel-shift oghamized in 
adjectival form: oin-c ( = 0) +nf, the old form of the nomina- 
tive termination of the word [Eriu). 

151. Ondlosbu ^/Z??/ 'Britain*. A similar initial vowel-shift, the 
first two letters oghamized: ond( = o)-|-los(=Z)4-^w. 

152. Loscan Ian 'full'. Initial oghamized in adjective form: 

LOS-C-flW. 

153. Haiscis hru ' belly '. No satisfactory solution presents itself, 
and even comparison with no. 147 a gives no help. 

154. Fiac dece 'see, behold'. The Irish feuch with the same 
meaning, de-aspirated. 

155. Tinbuid erges 'which arises'. The formation is identical 
with that of 3 muinbuid: but what is the meaning here of 
the oghamized initial T? 

156. Gortinne facaih no heir no tug no tabair 'leave, or bring, 
or give, or donate'. An interesting word, apparently the 
Shelta get, which has a similar range of meaning: the con- 
sonants oghamized: gor(t)(=^)+tinne( = ^). 

157. Bruicnet cen ipeter 7 buain. This obscure entry is a clear 
proof that we must look for occasional scribal corruptions in- 
troduced into the vocabulary in the form in which Mac Fir 
Bisigh received it. For 7 ( = ' and ') we must read .i. ( = id est) . 
The whole is to be read: bruicnet cen iphin etir .i. huain 
' Bruicnet without an iphin at all, that is, reaping*, iphin 
means ia or, indeed, any diphthong beginning with i. 
Apparently the purpose of the proviso is to guard against 
confusion with 74 bruinioch. This suggests that the c is a 
spurious intrusion : the word seems to be huain, farced with 
arbitrary letters. 

158. Feimen «ra/ar ' plough \ Doubtful. 

159. Bedhb dtih 'black'. Doubtful: a sort of half-anagram, 
half-rhyming slang. 

160a. Luan fionn 'white'. Stokes's reference to the Irish luan 
'moon' is hardly convincing. No other explanation suggests 
itself. 

xboh. Socon (same meaning). Still more obscure. The word 
looks wrong. 
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161. Brech derg 'red' 1 Quite obscure. In form, the second 

162. Breiche glas ' green'/ word is the comparative degree of the 
first — which certainly does not make matters any clearer. 

163. Loiscia Hath' grey \ The initial is oghamized in the adjec- 
tival form. The omission of the th (as well as its intrusion in 
58 rois-c-i-th = i^z) tends to shew that its sound had already 
become a mere breathing, as in Modern Irish. Compare the 
equation between -sge and -sgith, suggested above under 
no. 73. 

164. Cert cidh 'what?' This is quert( = ^), the initial of the 
corresponding Latin interrogative. 

165. Cicinel cinel 'race, tribe'. A case of reduplication. 

i66a. Meinichedh mennot 'house'} j^^^^^^ is an old word re- 
166^. Mennrad (same meaning) J corded by Cormac. The two 
jargon words appear to be arbitrary modifications. Meini- 
chedh is perhaps formed by making the first syllable of the 
Irish word adjectival, as is sometimes done with the Ogham 
letter-names. 

167. Coilliuch crioch 'end\ Initial oghamized. The r suppressed 
or assimilated to the preceding I: compare no. 100. 

100. Gm go false | These words are evidently formed in the 
169. Ferim fir ' true ' j same way — the initial or the opening 
syllable with an arbitrary suffix. Probably both were either 
-in or -im: 6ya tinim = teine 'fire' suggests that -im is the 
correct form of the suffix. 
170-173, Dairet, Dairi, Dairib, Daunib, respectively teit (correct 
this to duit 'to thee'), do 'to him', doib 'to them', duibh 'to 
you ' : also 234 duruit, likewise rendered teit, for duil ' to thee '. 
All these are dair, DAUR( = ^) + the appropriate pronominal 
suffixes. The vowel harmony is interesting: dairi instead of 
*dairo, daurub instead of *dairub, 

174. Eptem arbtir ' n troop' Q), Obscure. 

175. Atroibethe adntbuirt 'he said*. The beginnings of the 
words are the same: in the Bog-Latin word the Ogham name 
for the b occupies the place of the last syllable. 

176. Onncaill adhlaic 'bury'. Another case of the a-o vowel- 
shift. It is simply onn-coll, o-c; the vowel of the last 
syllable has been assimilated to the corresponding sound in 
the Irish. 

177. Beitid ata 'it is'. The word ought clearly to be rendered 

by bid 'let it be*: beit-i^^. 

178. Achobar acobar * vfi\i\ An unusual case of modification by 
aspiration. 
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179-182. Lorum (for which read Losum), Losob, Losca, Loisi, 
respectively liom, lib, leo, lais 'with me', 'with you', 'with 
them', 'with him' (meaning, according to the context, 'in 
my possession', 'in my opinion', etc. etc.). Like the series 
at no. 170 above, formed with the oghamized initial los 
( = LUis) used adjectivally in one case, and the appropriate 
pronominal sufhx. To these add 232 leicet, which ought most 
likely to be leiscet = /e^ 'with thee'. 

183. Roimincailg ro-wa^Vg^ 'great sorrow'. jRo + MUiN-f-c + w^, 
with the r turned to /: compare 167 coilliuch < moc/t. 

184. Bruipill trochmail 'pitiful'. The Bog-Latin word has a 
certain resemblance in outline to the Irish word, which sug- 
gests that it is a puerility resembling the ' tummy ' of con- 
temporary pseudo-refinement, 

185-190. Tinneachair, Tinnices, Tinnichlar, Tinnechuaidh, Tinni- 
chis, Tinnechuas, respectively tair, tes, tiar, tuaidh, Us, taas 
'in the east', 'south', 'west', 'north'; 'below', 'above'. All 
formed with the adjectivalty oghamized initial, tinne-ch, 
+ the appropriate suffix of the Irish word. 

191, 192. Aninches, Aninoibiar (which must surely be emended 
to Aninchiar), andes, aniar ' from the south ', ' from the west ' ; 
these are secondary formations, from the Bog-Latin words 
under no. 185 above; made on the model of the corresponding 
Irish words. 

193. Toiriadai, Toraitne dodheachaidh' he hsLS come*. These two 
words are one and the same, with different spellings. We 
easily recognize the Shelta tori 'to come'. 

194. Loisiom ar collait etham ar gccuit 'let us eat our portion'. 
Loisiom would be the ordinary ist person plural imperative 
of Loisim (pronounced lus'im) if there were such a word. 
It exists, not in Irish, but in Shelta (/w^). Ar is the ordinary 
Irish first plural possessive pronoun. It causes initial nasahza- 
tion [' eclipsis '] , changing as here a c to a ^. Collait, for 
colluit, is the Irish cttit 'a share, portion', with the initial 
oghamized, and no doubt helped into its present form by 
the influence of the Latin collatio, 

195. Edmam ar ndoib eabam ar ndeogh ' let us drink our draught '. 
The source of this factitious verb edm- 'to drink' is obscure. 
The rest of the sentence is easy. We have seen doib at no. 82: 
under the influence of the preceding dr, the d becomes an n^ 

196. Sgeng iomda 'bed'. An old word, recorded by Cormac. 

^ It may possibly be a further indication of the manner of persons who 
invented this vocabulary, that the only recorded sentences refer to the 
pleasures of the table ! 
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197. Collterniud codlud 'sleep'. Most likely a COrfUption for 
coLL-DAiR-z^^^. In Irish script, carelessly written dair, 
might with little difficulty be misread tern. 

198. Sailscon snadud ' needle ' (?). This looks like a word similar 
to 73 coill'Sge =^cuad, which has become modified under the 
influence of such words as 127 roscon and 152 loscan. SAIL 
is, of course, the oghamized initial. 

199. Comroisge comairce 'safety'. One of the less numerous 
groups in which a medial letter is oghamized: com-ROis-ce, 

200. Caill der 'cleric'. See no. 52. 

201. Gem gaib ' take \ Appears to be like 168 gin (read gim) —go 
'false', 169 ierira^fir 'true'; and corroborates the inference 
there indicated that the sufhx is im, not in. 

202. Bailir ^^rc^^^Z 'a poem'. Quite obscure. 

203. Colliusuid (so it seems to be in the MS., but Stokes prints 
Colluisuid, which in any case is a very likely emendation) 
coblaigid 'lie together' (or the corresponding noun, 'copula- 
tion'). The two most prominent consonants oghamized: 
coll-(l)uis-«i^. 

204. Cerbele fer cerda 'artisan'. The opening syllable suggests 
the cer of cerda, but I can venture no further. 

205. Nionta cam^e 'satirist'. See no. 106. 

206. Brainionta ban-chainte 'female satirist'. A compound of 
61 biairt 'woman' with the preceding word. 

207. Certrann cetum. Meaning and formation doubtful. 

208. Aneolsin andisin. Ditto. 

209. Idluisne itarmna. Ditto. Stokes emends the Irish word to 
itharna 'a rushlight'. But this does not help in explaining 
the Bog-Latin word, which appears to have an oghamized L 
in the middle. 

210. Gortrailbe caoin (read cain) dealbh 'a fair form'. gort=^ 
corresponds to an initial c in nos. 88, 107; there gortran 
represents cainenn and ciiislinn: the former offers further a 
parallel of -r- corresponding to -n-, so that gortr- corresponds 
to cain- in both words. The remainder -ailbe is mere rhyming 
slang for dealbh, 

211. Daurlar lar 'floor'. The oghamized d is prefixed merely 
to make the word incomprehensible to outsiders. 

212. Ardoballaib ar belaih ' in ixont oi\ Here also a ^, this time 
not oghamized, is inserted for disguise, and the word is 
otherwise arbitrarilv modified. 
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213. Anrosar pater \ 

_^ A Latin translation is given of these 

214. Manrosar mater Khree words in the MS. They are curious 

215. Bertrosa[r] /rater] formations: the basal words are evi- 
dently the Irish athair, mdthair, hrdthair ; but the termination 
-rosar, which ought to represent -rar( = ROS-ar), is not here 
appropriate. It belongs properly to a word like 247 certrosar 
— cethrar; but it evidently took the fancy of the inventors of 
the jargon, so that they extended its use to words like these, 
and 288 TnuinTos3iT = muinter. 

216. Salur siur 'sistev\ Initial oghamized: sal ( = suil)+w^. 

217a. Muinsgith mag ' plain \ Apparently formed on the 
analogy of roiscith = n or rig 'king*. 

2iyb, Muingort (same meaning). This is simply MUiN-i-GORT, m-g. 

218. Carta guth * voice*. The evanescent th dropped, the initial 
oghamized (gort-w), and the vowels modified. 

219. Gorm gort 'garden'. This is a case of what we have called 
'alliterative slang* at no. 36 above. 

220. Munchaol maol 'bald'. Initial oghamized adjectivally: 

MUN-CH + «0/. 

221. Eoindir innsi 'there'. For the vowel-shift compare 69 
eonann==i«w. The nd of the Bog-Latin word corresponds to 
the Irish nn. The word reappears at no. 276, where it is 
equated to ann 'in it, there'. This possibly may help to 
explain the termination -ir. We learn from nos. 244, 254 that 
aoinder means 'one' (Irish aon), based on aonar 'one man'. 
The vague similarity of sound between ann and aon suggests 
that there should be a like similarity between their Bog- 
Latin equivalents. 

222. Omuit ^re^ 'herd, cattle'. Obscure. 

223. Onnbealascan obele * open \ The initial and the / ogham- 
ized, the latter adjectivally: ONN-|-6ea-hLAS-c-|- arbitrary 
suffix an. 

224. Derclithe duinnte 'shut'. The initial is oghamized, but the 
rest is obscure. 

225. Mainiciall mall 'slow'. Initial adjectivally oghamized: 

MAIN-IC-(z)a//. 

226. Maincir cir 'comb'. If this is right, it is another case of 
an arbitrary oghamized letter prefixed, as in 211 VAvn-lar, 
But see no. 83, where the word appears again, with a more 
probable meaning. , 

^zy. Maincil mil 'honey'. Compare no, 91. 
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228a. Maincirt 7nitig ' a fitting time' (for doing anything) | jj^^g^ 

2286. Munghort (same meaning: but see no. 2176) i two 

words are examples of initial and final oghamization. The 
second is muin-gort, tn-g: in the first the g has been changed 

to q, MUIN-QUEIRT. 

229. Sailbledhach saithech 'sated*. SAiL = s, and the ach corre- 
sponds to the final -ech of the Irish, The word is constructed 
in a manner similar to 261 dobethagres = ^o^yes. Perhaps 
the word before us is to be corrected by the analogy of the 
latter. 

230. Cestne cena 'nevertheless*. Correct to CERT-ne, and com- 
pare no. 233, below. 

231. Henir edir 'altogether, at all*. This seems to be a case of 
arbitrary nasalization, but I do not find any analogous 
example in the vocabulary, unless we count no. 255. 

232. Leicet let 'with thee'. This should no doubt be leiscet or 
loiscet, and associated with nos. 179 ff. 

233. Foicert /oc^n ' welcome ! ' quert = ^, as initial of the second 
syllable. 

234. Duruit teit (read duit) 'to thee*. See no. 170. 

235. Scillber sior-laige 'lasting weakness*. The so- corresponds 
to s- as in no. 85 and perhaps no. 124. The r is assimilated to 
the following / : and the syllable bar substituted for the end, 
as in no. 7 and examples quoted there. Why there should be 
a special word for this expression is not clear: does it perhaps 
adumbrate the possibility that our schoolboys were some- 
times guilty of capturing a holiday by malingering? 

236. Bercon hriathair 'word*. Obscure. For the termination 
compare 198 sailscon. The word would be more intelligible 
if it were bescon, that is BEiTH-scon; this is perhaps the 
correct form. 

237. Loscog log 'a place, a hollow*. Initial oghamized adjec- 
tivally: LUIS-C-O^. 

238. Ailmin aZamw 'beautiful*. Initial oghamized : ailm-z'm. 

239. Durlus dal ' division '. Initial and final oghamized : dur-lus. 

240. Adaurutan a laegoucan 'my little calf!* (term of endear- 
ment). Probably A Daurucan (the letters t and c are very 
liable to be confused in Irish script, especially in copying 
unfamihar words). A is the ordinary Irish sign of the voca- 
tive case. For the initial daur, compare no. 115. 
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241. Cunculut cuiut (read cucut) 'to thee'. With this must be 
associated 267 cunculluxn = cugum 'to me'. This is a com- 
bination of the preposition cum with the pronominal suffixes. 
For the middle c (written in the later spelling g in no. 267) 
the ogham coll is substituted: and the nasal is restored to 
the preposition. Cun-coLL-ut, cun-cOLL-um would be more 
exact spellings. 

242. Rothinnicht has dac{h)uaidh has 'who died*. More cor- 
rectly, perhaps, to thicht has * death arrived' (tinne = /). 
Bds is the ordinary Irish word for * death ' and to is the pre- 
verbal particle prefixed to the preterite tense. 

243. Muncorbad marhad 'slaughter'. Initial oghamized adjec- 
tivally, uvN-c-orhad. Another illustration of the a-o vowel- 
shift. 

244. Aoinndir aonar 'one man'. Apparently a mere arbitrary 
mispronunciation, perhaps suggested by the next word. 

245. Anduiris andis ' two men \ The an is the Irish article : the 
word is dts, the initial being oghamized. 

246. Atreisiur a triur 'three men'. The Latin tres 'three' 
substituted for the Irish trl. 

247. Certrosar cet{h)rar 'four men', queirt + RUis -h ar = ^ H- 
r + ar. For the termination -rosar see no. 213 above. 

248. Collcur cuigiur ' five men '. coll ( = c) + cur, a modification 
of -giur, 

249. Sealsor seisior 'six men'. The seal should probably be 
SAiL = s: the formation would then be similar to the last. 

250. Sechtrosar secht 'seven' (but it ought to be morseisior 
'seven men'). A formation suggested by no. 247, being 
simply the termination -rosar (here meaningless) added to 
the Irish s<2cA^ = seven. 

251. Ochtrosar ocA/ 'eight'l t- x- • -i ^ t-^ 

^ \ Formations similar to no. 250. The 

252. Naerosar naoi 'nine' j real meanings, however, seem to be 
ochtar, naonbar 'eight, nine men'. 

253. Leited nietrosar leth-fichit 'half-score, ten'. This is a 
curious formation. Leited is a reduphcated form of leth 
'half. The genitive fichet 'twenty' is generally w^ritten in 
MSS. 'xx®^', and in certain forms of handwriting the 'xx' 
approximate in appearance to ' ni ' sufficiently to be read as 
such, with a certain amount of good-will. The abbreviation 
thus becomes niet, and the -rosar termination is then added. 
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254. Aoinder ciach a haondeg 'eleven*. We have seen aoinder, 
with a different spelling, at no. 244. and if these are to be 
equated ciach must somehow mean ' ten ' : a kind of rhyming 
slang for deach. But there is a possible alternative explana- 
tion which seems to me to be preferable: that the word 
should be aoin-{-'D'ER-c-iach, a slight modification in pro- 
nunciation of oendeg with the d oghamized adjectivally. This 
is confirmed by the analysis of the next word. 

255. Daemoerciach a dhodeg 'twelve'. This is daer-doer-c- 
iach, the two d*s being oghamized (the second adjectivally), 
and the initial of the second daer nasalized. 

256. Anduiriu andiii 'to-day'. Similar in essential details to 
no. 254, the central d being oghamized. 

257. Anduire andee 'yesterday'. Of identical formation to the 
last. 

258. Imbethrar imarach 'to-moxrow\ The Bog-Latin word pre- 
supposes a different and more accurate spelling of the Irish 
i mbdrach. The b is oghamized, and the final apocopated. 
The r has probably crept in between the beth and the ar 
through the influence, on a copyist of the vocabulary, of 
some of the words immediately preceding. The word should 
be imbethar. 

259. Inionghort innocht 'to-night'. An obscure formation; it 
spells i-N-G. 

260. Etaingi bes 'custom'. I can make nothing of this. 

261. Dobethagres dogres 'always'. See no. 229 above. The 
interpolation of BETH-a ( = the syllable ba) is meaningless. 

262^. Niec neach * Siny one \ A case of de-aspiration. 

262^. Nionac (same meaning). The same word with the initial 
oghamized. By an error (already detected by Professor 
Thurneysen) this word is given in the vocabulary as an 
alternative for the following, not for the preceding, item. 

263. Roisciut ne/rwith thee 'j Words formed similarly to 127 

264. Roisciam nam 'ever' / roscon — row. Initial oghamized 
adjectivally. 

265. Collue ciiile 'kitchen'. An example of the rule laid down 
by Professor Thurneysen, that a consonant in an Ogham 
name may absorb a similar consonant in the word which is 
modified. Collue is for coLL'tci{l)e, the / being absorbed by 
the /'s in coll. 

265. Colluicenn coicenn {resid coitchenn) 'common'. Oghamized 
initial: the t suppressed: the ch de-aspirated. 

267. Cuncullum cngum 'to me\ Sec above, no. 241. 
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268. Betlim deabaid * a. contest*. Obscure. 

269. Motuilisi mist 'myself'. This is incorrectly written 
'motnllsi' in the MS. It is analogous to the Shelta mo 
d*il-^a or mwiHa, 

270. Foratmillsi ol mist 'said I' — a frequent interpolation in 
reported speech in Irish. For is an old form of ol: atmillsi 
is almost certainly a copyist's blunder for matillsi, the same 
word as the last. 

271. Goirtnide tabair 'give'. This is the same word as no. 156. 

272. Domthmilsi damsa 'to me'. This is misprinted 'donith-' 
in Stokes's edition; the word is the same as no. 269, with 
prefixed do 'to'. It should be corrected to dom'thuillsi. 

273. Uncullut ocut 'with thee' j on + coll -f the appropriate 

274. Uncullum ocum 'with me 'J pronominal suffix. 

275. lomcollamar imcomair 'very short'. The c oghamized. 

276. Eoindir awn 'there'. A duplicate of no. 221. 

277. Blaistiud seinm ' Si sound* . Obscure. 

278. CoUumac cumac (sic) * power \ Initial oghamized. 

279. Betc(h)ennacht bennacht 'blessing*. Initial oghamized 
adjectivally: BET-cn-ennacht, 

280. Metchennacht mallacht 'a curse'. Adapted from the last 
word by the appropriate change of initial. 

281. Muincesg wesg 'drunken'. Initial oghamized adjectivally. 

282. Firial fleacad 'moisture'. Obscure. 

283. Bue gao/^'wind'. Obscure. 

284. Bellit bliadhain^yediT*, This word is commonly abbreviated 
blr in MSS., and 'bellit' may be a quasi-facetious pronuncia- 
tion of the contraction, read as b-l-t. 

285. Sceb sgel 'story'. Another wilful misinterpretation of MS. 
reading. The Irish b and / are sometimes almost indistin- 
guishable, in careless writing. 

286. Cloinntinne cluinnte 'heard'. The t oghamized. 

287. Almaig adaig 'night'. For AiLu{~a)-^aig: initial and 
final of the word, the middle suppressed. 

288. Muinrosar muinter 'people'. An arbitrary adaptation of 
the favourite -rosar termination, which we have already met 
with several times. 

289. Srolan s/t/^a^ 'swallowing'. Obscure. 

290. Durunad dunad * closing*. Initial oghamized. 

291. Machain matain 'morning'. Arbitrary change of central 
consonant. Perhaps arising from a MS. misreading, as the 
letters / and c are very similar. 
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The following are the additional words which have been in- 
serted below the signature. They are for the greater part extremely 
obscure, and are partly quoted from the document called Coire 
Erma, attributed to the mythical poet Amorgen. 

292. Adhbha i^^A 'colour', 

293. Eataim tuiiim'liaM^ 

294. Urrthuastair eister * an art, trade'. 

295. Tomadh bagar ' thxesiV, 

296. Goiriath gar dhamh in gach iath 'near to me (?) in every 
country'. This is a gloss from Coire Erma. 

297. Erma nasal iompa no iariompa. This is a corrupt form of 
an obscure gloss, also in Coire Erma, 

298. Dliocht slonnadh .i. cendfhocras fil ann. Also from Coire 
Erma. 

299. Sionnadh aoir 'satire'. This word is in O'Davoren's 

Glossary, 

300. Bara deabuid 'dispute, skirmish'. 

301. Lei the sfmnen *shou}des\ 

302. Sabh tren 'strong'. This is a well-known word. 

It is evident that in this small vocabulary we strike an entirely 
different stratum, and that it has no real connexion with what 
has gone before. 

The conclusion indicated in our introductory remarks, that this 
is not a vocabulary of 'the speech called Ogham', appears to be 
contradicted by Francis O'MoUoy, in a passage which must not 
be neglected. O'MoUoy published at Rome, in the year 1677, 
a small and now very scarce book, entitled Grammatica Latino- 
Hibernica, Chapter xiii of this work, which occupies pp. 128-42, 
is headed De Cofitracto scribendi modo, and describes the com- 
monest scribal abbreviations and other conventions to be found 
in Irish MSS. About half-way through the chapter, however, the 
author suddenly shifts his attention to cryptography, giving the 
Ogham alphabet and some simple cj^hers founded upon it; 
prefacing his remarks with these words: Praeter obscurtim loquendi 
modum, viilgo ogham antiquariis Hiberniae satis notum, quo 
nimirum loquehantitr syllabizando iioculas appellationibus litierarum, 
diphthongorum ei triphthongorum, ipsis dumtaxat notis. This cer- 
tainly describes a jargon similar to, if not identical with, the 
vocabulary which we have been considering. Here also the words 

S-2 
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are pronounced by making syllables with the names of letters and 
diphthongs — not, however, of triphthongs. But the passage means 
no more than that O'Molloy knew of the existence of a language 
called 'Ogham': that he had access to a vocabulary similar to 
that in Duil Laithne : and that he anticipated Professor Thurneysen 
in recognizing the Ogham names embedded in most of the words. 
Mac Fir Bisigh knew as much antiquarian lore as any other Irish 
scholar of his time: and had he known or beheved that the Duil 
Laithne vocabulary was 'Ogham' he would have said so. That it 
is called ' Latin ' is merely part of the freak : we can compare the 
use of the names of * Japanese ', ' Welsh ' and ' Basque ' in incidents 
referred to in the preceding chapter. 

It has been suggested above that the vocabulary has suffered 
some dislocation. It begins in an orderly way: with a few irregu- 
larities, the words are regularly classed, thus : 

1-28 Parts of the body, 

29-37 Garments, 

38-51 Warfare, woodcraft, etc., 

52-65 Groups of humanity, 

66, 67 God: fire, 

68-80 Vessels, 

81-103 Food, 

104-109 Music, amusement, 

1 10-130 Animals, 

131-137 Metals; adjectives, 

138-151 Elemental and geographical names. 

But after this poirrf, the selection becomes haphazard, though 
we can recognize a few groups here and there : suc/i as 

159-163 Colours, 

185-192 Points of compass, etc., 

213-2 16 Relationships, 

244-255 Nimierals. 

The groups of preposition-pronoun compounds are also kept to- 
gether, but the separation of 241 cunculut from 267 cuncullum 
calls for explanation. There are two ways in which a list like 
this can become disjointed. A scribe may copy horizontally across 
a number of colimins which are meant to be taken vertically : or 
he may reverse the position of a loose leaf, copying the verso before 
the recto. I have not been successful in finding evidence of the 
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former kind of disturbance; but the latter kind is probably 
responsible for the divorce just noticed. I take it that one of the 
leaves of the exemplar ended with 241 cunculut. 
The next leaf contained the words 



267 cuncullum to 

291 

242 rothinnicht bas to . 

266 colluicenn ^ on the .mo. 



cuncullum tol ^, , 

machain / °" ^he recto, and 



The leaf was loose, and our scribe turned it the wrong way. Of 
another reversal I do not feel quite so sure, but if the original 
last leaf contained 

168 gin to \ .u * A 

, ^ . ... . . \ y on the recto, and 

192 anmoibiar [sic)) ' 

143 ged to 1 ., 
2 -ii- t. f on the verso, 
107 coilliuchj 

it would appropriately close the vocabulary with a word said to 
mean 'end'. This assumes an average of twenty-five words on 
each page of the exemplar. 

It has been said already that no claim can be made that all 
the shots in the foregoing commentary have 'hit the bull's eye*. 
But it is encouraging to note that practically all the explanations 
can be classified into a limited number of types, which we may 
here enumerate.^ 

1, Old Irish Words: troicit, cud, ligair, baicead, coich, slacc, ur, 

bar, sgeng, for. 

2. Irish words modified inform or meaning: aga, goU, coimhgeall, 

sgiUenn(?), berrech, Teo, Tiamudh, bruinioch, boige, artoi- 
chenn, doib, roinn, brasach, lemocen, piplennan, caipist, 
luipist, onduenne {read ondumae), fiac, meinichedh, mennrad, 
bruipill, daurlar, ardoballaib, aoinndir, niec, machain. 

3, Kenni7tgs: beilflesg, feirchinn, deilenn corb, giusalath (?), coll- 

ruim, luathan, snuad, fedseng. 

4. Beginnings of Irish words with arbitrary termination: 

-bar: sabar, sropur, cufar, coparn, arbar, mabar, tamor, 

liber, scillber. 
-m: tinim, gin {read gim), ferim, gem, 
-rosar: see below, under no. 8. 

^ The words are given in the order in which they occur in the vocabulary. 
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5. Initials 0/ words oghamized: g(r)oithial, luis, fern, daur, tinne, 

cert. 

6. Initials of words oghamized, and some or all of the rest of the 

word preserved: muincedan, caithen, ailmsi, oindsi, muin- 
drech, ondach, roiscith, geitheiUe, loisgestar, muincir, ailmis, 
mincill, iodamm, collruim, gortgruth, gortrus, muincedhg, 
muinchidh, amloicit, culorn, culaire, roscon, daurun, oinciu, 
loscan, loiscia, coilliuch, dairet, dairi, dairib, daurub, beitid, 
lonim (read losum), losob, losca, loisi, tinneachair (and asso- 
ciated words, 185-190), collait, salur, garta, munchaol, maini- 
ciall, cestne {read certne), lei(s)cet, loscog, ailmin, daurutan, 
thinnicht, muncorbad, collcur, sealsor, nionac, roisciut^ rois- 
ciam, collue, colluicenn, coUumac, betchennacht, muincesg, 
almaig, durunad. 

7. Initials of words oghamized with a qualiftcatory word added: 

dairtinne, eochaille (?), gortlomnach, betbec, collann, beth- 
losach, eorosnach, coUscoin, bethan, duraibind, collar, bedban, 

8 . Initials of words oghamized with an arbitrary termination : 

-huid: muinbuid, durbuid, tinbuid. 

'Ul: bethul, dercuiU, usguile. 

-rosar:^ carosar, anrosar, manrosar, bertrosar, certrosar, 

sechtrosar, ochtrosar, naerosar, nietrosar, muinrosar. 
-w, -ni: goithni, collscoin, creithne, sailscon, copam, onn- 

bealascan. 

9. A middle or final letter oghamized: delesg, eongort, eonann (?), 

orail {read osail), atroibethe, romincailg, comroisge, cimculut, 
anduiris, aoinder ciach, anduiriu, anduire, imbethrar, cun- 
cullum, iomcoUamar, cloinntinne. 

10. Two letters oghamized: cuitheilm, dercuill (?), oirthine, muin- 
coll, betroisgenn, anros, sailailm, daurrusus, eabadcoU, dau- 
railm, muinscuill, collar ( = collur), betenghort, muinrois, 
certlus, ondlosbu, gortinne, onncaill, collterniud {read coU- 
dairiud), colluisuid, muingort, onnbealascan, maincirt, mun- 
ghort, durlus, certrosar, daemoerciach, uncuUut, uncullum. 

11. Intentional or accidental misreadings of manuscript conven- 
tions: crosar, loam, cremad, nietrosar, bellit, sceb. 

12. 'Alliterative* slang: crionna, cetaimni, glaedmuine, gorm. 

^ Sometimes meaning -rar, but more often not. Also sometimes attached 
to the opening syllable without o^iamization. 
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Achobar 178 
Adaurutan 240 
Adhbha 292 
Aeile 54 
Aga 66 
Aicris 19 
Ailmin 238 
Ailmis 90 
Ailmsi 34 a 
Almaig 287 
Amioicit 103 
Anduire 257 
Anduiris 245 
Andtiiriu 256 
Aneolsin 208 
Aninches 191 
Aninchiar 192 
Aninoibiar, see pre- 
ceding 
Anrad 81 
Anros 86 
Anrosar 213 
Aoinder ciach 254 
Aoinndir 244 
Ar 194, 195 
Arbar 131 
Ardoballaib 212 
Artoichenn 79 
Atreisiur 246 
Atroibethe 175 

Baicead 13 
Bailir 202 

Baisi 68 
Bar 141 
Bara 300 
Bas 242 
Bed ban 128 
Bedhb 159 
Beilflesg 9 
Beitid 177 
Bellit 284 
Bercon 236 
Berrech 43 
Bertrosar 215 
Betbec 45 
Betchennacht 279 
Betenghort 134 
Bethan 113 
Bethlosach 53 
Bethul 20 
Betlim 268 



Index Verborum 

Betroisgenn 84 
Biairt 61 
Bibe 130 
Bisi 18, 46 
Blaistiud 277 
Bliadh 144 
Bloa 87 
Boige 75 
Brael 30 
Brainionta 206 
Brasach 100 
Brech 161 
Breiche 162 
Bruicnet 157 
Bruinioch 74 
Bruipill 184 
Bue 283 
Buiglen ii6 

Caill 200 
Caipist 121 
Caithen 27 
Carosar 33 
Cerbele 204 
Cert 164 
Certlus 146 
Certne 230 
Certrann 207 
Certrosar 247 
Cestne, see Certne 
Cetaimni 117 a 
Cetech 62 
Cicinel 165 
Cliath 526 
Clitach 52 a 
Cloinntinne 286 
Cluipit 76 a 
Coich 23 
Coiclenn 70 
Coilliuch 167 
Coillsge 73 
Coimhgeali 29 
CoUait 194 
CoUann 48 
Collar 120 
Colic ur 248 
Colliusuid, see CoUuis- 
CoUruim 93 
CoUscoin 71 
Collterniud 197 
CoUue 265 
Colluicenn 266 



Colluisuid 203 
Collumac 278 
Comroisge 199 
Coparn 766 
Cotan 38 
Creithne 78 
Cremad 47 
Crionna 36 
Crisgeo 39 a 
Crosar 31 
Cud 4 
Cufar 16 
Cuitheilm 26 
Culaire 105 
Culorn 104 
Cuncullum 267 
Cunculut 241 

Daemoerciach 255 
Dairet 170 
Dairi 171 
Dairib 172 
Dairtinne i 
Daur 66 c 
Daurailm 114 
Daurlar 211- 
Daumisus 109 
Daurub 173 
Daurun 148 
Deilenn corb 35 
Delesg 376 
Derclithe 224 
Dercuill 28 
Dliocht 298 
Dobethagres 261 
Doib 82, 195 
DomthuiUsi 272 
Drogmall 14 
Duraibind 115 
Durbuid 37 a 
Durlus 239 
Duruit 234 
Durunad 290 

Eabadcoll no 
Eataim 293 
Ebandan in 
Ebathan 112 
Edmam 195 
Eochaille 6 a 
Eoindir 221, 276 
Eonann 69 
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Eongort 63 
Eorosnach 57 
Eptem 174 
Ergrand 133 
Erma 297 
Etaingi 260 

Fairc 138 
Fedseng 149 
Feimen 158 
Feirchinn 10 
Ferim 169 
Fern 60 
Fiac 154 
Firial 282 
Foicert 233 
Foratmillsi 270 
Fualasg 5 
Fuilgen 676 

Gairmnech 118 6 
Garta 218 
Gech 94 
Ged 143 
Geitheille 64 
Gem 201 

Gin {read Gim) 168 
Giusalath 49 
Glaedmuine 118 a 
Goiriath 296 
Goirtnide 271 
Goithiallad 51 
Goithni 396 
GoU 22 
Gorm 219 

Gortgruth, see Gortruth 
Gortinne 156 
Gortlomnach 44 
Gortrailbe 210 
Gortran 88, 107 
Gortrus 97 
Gortnath 96 
Groithial 12 

Haiscis 153 
Henir 231 

Idluisne 209 

Imbethrar 258 
Inionghort 259 
lodamm 92 
lomcollamar 275 

Lei{s)cct 232 
Leited nietrosar 253 



Leithe 301 

Lemocen loi 

Lethten 41 

Liber 1476 

Ligair 11 

Loarn 42 

Loircis 147 a 

Loiscia 163 

Loisgestar 80 

Loisi 182 

Loisiom 194 

Loman 125 

Losca 181 

Loscan 152 

Loscog 237 

Losob 180 

Losuill 21 

Losum 179 

Luan 160 a 

Luathan 123 

Luipist 122 

Luis 17 

Luisnech niamnach 32 

Mabar 1356 
Machain 291 
Maincil 227 
Maincir 226 
Maincirt 228 a 
Mainiciall 225 
Manaith 137 
Manrosar 214 
Meinichedh 166 a 
Mennrad 1666 
Metchennacht 280 
Mincill 91 
Motuillsi 269, 270 
Muadailm 72 
Muadhgalan 102 
Muinbuid 3 
Muincedan 24 
Muincedhg 98 
Muincesg 281 
Muinchidh 99 
Muincir 83 
MuincoU 65 
Muindrech 55 
IMuingort 2176 
Muinrois 135^ 
Muinrosar 288 
Muinscuill 119 
Muinsgith 217^ 
Munchaol 220 
Muncorbad 243 
Munghort 2286 



Naerosar 252 
Niec 262 a 
Ninan 106 
Nionac 2626 
Nionon 139 
Nionta 205 

Ochtrosar 251 
Oinciu 150 
Oindsi 346 
Oirthine 59 
Ondach 56 
Ondlosbu 151 
Onduenne {read 

-umae) 132 
Onnbealascan 223 
Onncaill 176 
Orail, see Osail 
Ornuit 222 
Osail 126 

Piplennan 108 

Ro 242 

Roimincailg 183 
Roinn 89 
Roisciam 264 
Roiscith 58 
Roisciut 263 
Rosea 1176 
Roscon 127 
Ruodmarg 145 

Sabar 7 
Sabh 302 
Sailailm 95 
Sailbledhach 229 
Sailscon 198 
Salur 216 
Scartlann 77 
Sceb 285 
Sceglan 85 
Seaman 124 
Scillber 235 
Sealsor 249 
Sebath 50 
Sechtrosar 250 
Sgeng 196 
Sgillenn 40 
Sionnadh 299 
Slacc 25 
Snuad 129 
Socon 1606 
Srolan 289 
Sropur 8 
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Tamor 1400 
Teo 66 a 
Thinnicht 242 
Tiamudh 666 
Tinbuid 155 
Tinim 67 a 
Tinne 1406 
Tinneachair 185 
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Tinnechuaidh 188 
Tinnechuas 190 
Tinnices 186 
Tinnichiar 187 
Tinnichis 189 
Tionnor 15 
Toiriadai 193 « 
Tomadh 295 



Toraitne 193^ 
Troicit 2 

UncuUum 274 
Uncullut 273 
Ur 136 

Urrthuastair 294 
Usguile 142 
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